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had cabbage, an' dey had mos' ev'y kine o' good vittles dat grow, but 
after supper dey had de mos' ongawdlies' proceedin's uver I see. Brer 
Lijah had to baptize all de chu'ch members over agin de nex' Sunday, 
'cause he 'low dat de darnsin' an' de crossin' o' de feet, an' goin's on at dat 
weddin' wuz 'nough to onjine de mos' piouses. Maybe de Ole Boy an' he 
wife wuz n' 'vited, an maybe dey wuz n' 'spected, but you need n' tell me dey 
wuz n' dar. Did n' Brer 'Lijah hese'f own up to seein' sumpin' nurr mon- 
s'ous de favor o' de devil behin' de do ? An' de whole place wuz lit up wid 
Jack o'lantuns dat night, an' sho 's you bawn, when de Jack o'lantuns is 
bobb' in' 'roun' de Ole Boy ain' fur off. I tells you, honey, I ain' b'lieve in 
marr'in' fur niggers, an' fur po' white trash an' jump ups nuther. I b'lieves 
in it fur de quality do ; but, chile, ef you wants to git a man wuth havin', you 
better stop shinin' up dem finger-nails tell dey does fur lookin'-glasses to 
see yo' purty face in an' learn how to sew, like Miss Ma'y dar. You cyarn' 
he'p bein' purty, cause yo' ma wuz purty befo' you, an' de apple don' roll 
fur fum de tree', but de gent'man whar don' know dat beauty ar but skin 
deep ain' wuth lookin' at. When dey comes aroun' you, callin' you sugar, 
an' 'lasses, an' darlin,' you jes' tell 'em g' long wid dey projeckin' ; but when 
dey ax you kin you sew, den you hole yo' breaf, honey, 'cause sho 's you 
bawn dars sumpin' comin'. " 

As Aunt Deborah talked, her eyes were fixed covetously upon an old pair 
of spectacles which lay upon the table. " Would you like to have those 
spectacles, mammy ? " said Dorothy. "Thankee, honey, dey 's jes' whatyo' 
mammy want ; now I specs I kin read meh Bible." We handed her an open 
Bible, and the delighted old woman, with the book upside down, mumbled 
over and over again, " In meh father's house dar 's many mansions." Then, 
when encouraged to read more, she began to move up and down, swaying 
from side to side, shouting fashion, her beaming black face bent over the 
book, and half said, half chanted, " I thank de Lord, he took meh feet out 'n 
de miry clay, long wid Mary, Shadrach, an' 'Bednego." She evidently 
thought that she was reading, and 't would have been folly indeed to en- 
lighten such blissful ignorance. 

Mary Mann - Page Newton. 

Richmond, Va. 
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BOOKS. 

The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By Alice Morse Earle. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1891. Pp. vii., 335. 

That definition of " folk-lore " which restricts the use of the word to the 
survival of prehistoric practices and beliefs is deficient, in that it leaves 
out of account the considerable mass of custom and opinion which is em- 
phatically folk-lore, but by no means of archaic origin or character. Mod- 
ern manners and customs, such as those of the table and of society, ways 
of feeling, tastes and sentiments, habits of dress, and behavior, come under 
this head, — in short, all that body of traditional usage which a proper 
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historical method takes into account as helping to give the color as well as 
the outline of history. Nor is the writer certain that remarks on attire, 
building, social intercourse, divisions of society, and literary taste, are of 
less importance, even from a purely historical point of view, than the study 
of constitutional usages and political contests. At all events, Mrs. Earle 
has given us a charming volume, which cannot but awake the minds of 
her readers to zeal for properly conceived historical research. A large 
part of her book is doubly folk-lore, being information obtained by tradi- 
tion. There is, in all the older parts of the United States, a body of un- 
written history which it is important to collect and record ; and from this 
source Mrs. Earle has frequently drawn. 

Our space will allow us to mention only of a few of the topics related 
to folk-lore included in Mrs. Earle's chapters. The old-fashioned idea of 
divine jealousy, of the probability of the overthrow of overweening pride 
by a catastrophe, familiar in Greek myths, appears in the feeling of 
Judge Sewall, that God had taken away his wife because he took pleasure 
in having her sit in the men's foreseat at meeting, an honor conferred upon 
her, to his great satisfaction, by the overseers. Puritan meeting-houses 
were built on hills for the same reason that those of antiquity were placed 
on heights, namely, as Mrs. Earle remarks, use as watch - houses, land- 
marks, and pleasure in the conspicuousness of a monument. Underlying 
these motives was the deeper feeling that deity ought to be worshipped 
in the light, that the ascending path to the sanctuary was symbolical of 
that leading heavenward, — an idea quaintly expressed by Eliot in allusion 
to his own infirmity. It is certainly a theme for reflection that these nat- 
ural motives have now ceased to operate. That popular taste for color, a 
century ago, was even more crude than at the present day, is indicated by 
the painting of the Brooklyn (Conn.) church, — orange with white " trim- 
mings " (as we now say), and chocolate doors, the " newest, biggest, and 
yallowest " in the country, as Mrs. Earle declares was the phrase. 

Very quaint is the account of the objection, on the part of bachelors 
of Newbury, to the maids being allowed to build a pew (at their own 
expense), and the permission given in Scotland, Conn., to "An Hurl- 
burt, Pashants and Mary Lazelle, Younes Bingham, prudenc Hurlburt 
and Jerusha meacem " to build a pew, " provided they build within a year 
and raise the seat no higher than the seat is on the Mens side." But 
this prohibition the maids, in their ambition for a high seat at the syna- 
gogue, violated, and in consequence were directed to remove the construc- 
tion within the space of a year. A sense of the relation of altitude and 
importance was at the root of the controversy ; possibly, also, the more 
simple motive of the possession of an unrestricted view, from s-uch coigne 
of vantage, had its weight with both parties. As for the supposed greater 
decorum and solemnity of worship in former times, the idea is altogether 
erroneous. To say nothing of the possibility of the entrance of an enthusi- 
astic " Foxian " imperfectly attired (to symbolize the nudity of the doc- 
trine) breaking a vessel in front of the minister (as an illustration of the 
emptiness of his discourse), ordinary interruptions were sufficient to pre- 
vent total ennui. One of the pleasantest of these, as Mrs. Earle remarks, 
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was the habit of brides of getting up in the middle of the discourse and 
turning slowly round in their seat in the gallery, with a view to the com- 
plete exhibition of gown and bonnet ; a display fatal, one would suppose, 
to the sermon, and tending to render the notion of its logical order, on 
the part at least of aspirants for a similar position, hopelessly mixed. The 
children, when sitting down after prayers, were always particular to slam 
the hinged seats ; while the occasional thrashing of a particularly obstrep- 
erous youth by the tithingman or the deacon gave the boys matter for 
meditation. Even if the general course of the service was hopelessly monot- 
onous, rule and custom allowed the extensive consumption of pleasant- 
tasting herbs, of dill, fennel, and caraway. 

On one or two points we would willingly have had more information. 
Surely there must be some material for comparison with the usages of 
English churches of the time. As to their idea of the proper observance 
of Sunday, the Puritans get more praise or censure (according to the 
habit of mind of the critic) than they deserve. The theory was that 
general in other colonies, although the practice may have been more con- 
sistent. This assertion will be borne out by an examination of the Sunday 
laws of Maryland and Virginia, which breathe the same spirit, in regard, 
for example, to the prohibition of games. It would have been well, we 
think, if the foot-notes had been amplified, especially in the matter of ref- 
erences ; it is desirable in such works regularly to give the page as well 
as the full title of the book used ; and the sources of the observations 
obtained from tradition might well have been fully described, even at the 
risk of apparently unnecessary particularization. 

W.W.N. 
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